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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLERIDGE'S THOUGHT. 

1ESLIE STEPHEN has expressed surprise, felt probably by 
-^ nearly all readers of Coleridge, at the disproportion be- 
tween the amount of his "definite services to philosophy and 
the effect which he certainly produced upon some of the ablest 
of his contemporaries." 1 That a man who wrote no systematic 
treatise, whose thought was contained in such unpromising 
philosophic forms as a history of his literary life and opinions, a 
volume of religious aphorisms, a popular literary magazine 
obviously foredoomed to unpopularity and death, some lay ser- 
mons, and endless conversations, should have been one of the 
two most stimulating English thinkers 2 in the early nineteenth 
century, "the anchor of the intellect of England" in that un- 
settled period, is indeed striking. 3 

Not so striking and yet, perhaps, not altogether a matter of 
course, is the fact that so little has been done, especially from 
the side of philosophy, to define the exact nature of his contri- 
bution. The best detailed study is that of F. J. A. Hort in his 
Cambridge Essays, 1856, but this was before much of the necessary 
material was available. Mill's Essay is appreciative but not 
detailed. Benn's account in his History of Rationalism is very 
detailed but completely unappreciative. Seth's notice in his 
English Philosophers, is, in the main, just, but not adequate. 
Shawcross's Introduction to his Oxford Edition of the Biographia 
Literaria is beyond criticism, but it is concerned primarily with 
the esthetic theory. There would seem to be a place, therefore, 
for a more thorough examination of his thought than has yet 
been made from the point of view of philosophy. 

Before such an examination can be made, however, there is 
need for a preliminary study of origins; for the problem of deter- 
mining just what his contribution was, is, in the case of a thinker 

1 English Util., II, p. 373. 
! J. S. Mill, Essays. 

3 Goldwin Smith, Rational Religion, p. 77. 
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such as Coleridge, bound up with the problem of tracing the 
literary influences upon his life, since it is always in the form of 
comment or criticism upon his reading that his thought takes 
what little shape it had. Always reading, and never save for 
amusement, as he says of himself, his philosophizing, like his 
interminable conversations, consists in oracular and edifying 
monologue on texts furnished by the latest stimulating book. 
To understand his opinions at any given stage of his career, 
therefore, one must know the text upon which his discourse is 
based, for it is always as critic, though constructive critic, that 
his contribution is made. 

But at the same time that one insists upon the primacy of 
Coleridge the critic, one must also recognize this fact of his con- 
structiveness, for while it is true that his discourse is always 
unintelligible apart from his text, it is sometimes equally true 
that his text becomes unintelligible as interpreted in his discourse. 
The system in which for the time he has become absorbed is, for 
him, no mere objective fact to be analyzed or reproduced, but a 
vital document in which he may hope to find some new form for 
his own self-expression. It is never impersonal curiosity that 
draws him on, but always a hunger for an ever greater satisfaction 
of his spiritual needs. His attitude is therefore appreciative 
and assimilative to the extent that what he finds is too often 
what he seeks. Whatever in his author lends itself to his uses 
he thankfully takes, not always with scholarly care as to the 
question of historic truth. He never gives himself wholly to the 
objects of his admiration: he will walk with them as long as he 
can constrain them to walk with him, but when they refuse to 
take his path he casts them off. It is this desire to find himself 
in successive systems, that has made the interpretation of his 
meaning difficult, and has caused him to be labelled with the 
name of now this one and now that, of his philosophic friends; 
whereas in truth he remains himself and goes his own way in 
spite of the variety of his intellectual affiliations. To under- 
stand him, then, is not merely to trace the history of his reading, 
but to appreciate his principle of selection. 

The label that has most frequently been attached to him is 
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that of German Transcendentalism, either in the form given it 
by Kant, or in that represented by Schelling. The title was 
given him in his own day against his vigorous protest: "All the 
elements, the differentials of my present opinions existed for me 
before I had seen a word of German metaphysics, later than Wolf 
or Leibnitz. But what will this avail? A High German trans- 
cendentalist I must be content to remain." 1 Leslie Stephen 
represents him as the exponent of the same tendency, and even 
F. J. A. Hort, in his careful study, in spite of his appreciation 
of other factors, asserts that "the cardinal distinction of Cole- 
ridge's philosophy was obviously derived from Kant." 2 So, too, 
Seth, 3 following Hort, seems to take back with one hand what 
he gives with the other, in that although he recognizes that "he 
was no mere purveyor of German philosophy to the English 
public," he yet opens his chapter on him with the statement that 
"the earliest, and in some ways the most influential, repre- 
sentative of German Transcendental Philosophy in England is 
the poet-philosopher, Coleridge." 4 

That in vigorously rejecting this classification, Coleridge meant 
to assert the originality of his thought, is only in part true, for, 
in spite of the carelessness which characterizes his utilization of 
other's words, and which has called out such not wholly unde- 
served criticism, his recognitions of indebtedness are many and 
generous, though indefinite. 8 He lacks the scholar's interest in 
sources, absorbing and utilizing whatever meets his needs, but 
making no effort to distinguish as his own even those points in 
which he really does differ from his originals. He feels, with 
justice, that his thoughts are not borrowings, but neither does 
he assume them to be unique. They are for him embodiments 
and developments of that sound tradition in philosophy known 
inexactly as the Platonic. From first to last, Coleridge was a 

1 Letters, p. 375. 

2 Cambridge Essays, p. 319. 

3 English Philosophers, p. 319. 

4 H. L. Stewart in the Harvard Theological Review, XI, pp. 1-31, in spite of his 
recognition of the difference between the usages of Kant and Coleridge in respect 
to the term understanding, insists upon the same derivation from Kant. 

6 Cf. for his feeling about this Anima Poetce, p. 106, Biog. Lit., I, pp. 105, 244, 
Oxford ed. 
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Platonist of the mystic type, for a few years intellectually en- 
tangled with associationalism, and later charmed with the tech- 
nical vocabulary of German transcendentalism, but always at 
heart akin to those believers in the direct vision of truth who 
have claimed the name and authority of Plato. It is not as 
turning the stream of English philosophy out of its native chan- 
nels that Coleridge habitually sees himself, in spite of his tributes 
to Kant, but as returning it to the bed in which it ran in the days 
of its greatness, the days of Hooker, of the "latitude men," and 
the Cambridge Platonists. For him, the eighteenth century, 
with its Locke, its Hume, its Hartley, was the aberration, to 
correct which and to bring men back to that deeper tradition in 
philosophy without which he felt Christian doctrine must fall, 
was the labor of his life. It was his success in reviving this older 
tradition, the enthusiasm with which he preached its basic 
principles, the keenness with which he adapted them to meet 
the needs of his time, that constituted his essential service. In- 
tellectual England, hesitant after a century of naturalism and 
doubt, was roused to new hopes by his vigorous preaching of the 
right to believe and eagerly welcomed the new basis of faith in 
the reality of the spiritual world. 

But when we try to follow the thread of Coleridge's thought 
to prove this thesis we find it far from easy to trace the intel- 
lectual development of a man who wrote nothing of philosophical 
significance until after forty. We have his poems, his corre- 
pondence, and his ubiquitous marginal notes, as well as his note 
books. We have also his own wandering account in the Bio- 
graphia lAteraria, published in 1817, when he was forty-five years 
of age, but none of these sources are of such a character as to 
afford clear evidence of the steps in his development and the 
motives leading to them. The BiograpMa, to which we naturally 
look as the main source, besides being unsystematic and episodic, 
is polemical, and its autobiographical parts evidently colored by 
the faculty whose nature it is its aim to define. Coleridge is 
careless of dates and names, and temperamentally incapable of 
objective reminiscence. In his letters to Thomas Poole he even 
misdates his own birth, and, though always ready to recognize 
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his spiritual ancestry, his philosophy shows itself in his rooted 
conviction that his fundamental ideas were not gathered from 
his reading, but were the expression of his own nature. "Every 
man is born an Aristotelian or a Platonist. I do not think it 
possible that any one born an Aristotelian can become a Plat- 
onist; and I am sure no born Platonist can ever change into an 
Aristotelian." 1 Coleridge was born a Platonist and the changes 
his thought underwent were for him insignificant in comparison 
with the native unity which underlay it. His inevitable ten- 
dency is to read the beginning in the light of the end. 

Of that beginning we get his own view in his intentionally 
autobiographical letters to Thomas Poole, as well as in Charles 
Lamb's passing sketch of "the inspired charity boy." In his 
childhood he was solitary, emotional, dreamy, precocious, 
turned in upon himself — "a character" by the time he was 
eight. He was a voracious reader, especially of works of the 
imagination, through the influence of which, he writes, "my 
mind had been habituated to the Vast, and I never regarded my 
senses in any way as the criteria of my belief. I regulated all 
my creeds by my conceptions, not by my sight, even at that 
age. ... I know no other way of giving the mind a love of the 
Great and the Whole. Those who have been led to the same 
truths step by step, through the constant testimony of their 
senses, seem to me to want a sense which I possess. They con- 
template nothing but parts, and all parts are necessarily little. 
And the universe to them is but a mass of little things.'"* 

This activity of the imagination (which he seems to feel 
uncharacteristic of childhood) was further exercised and de- 
veloped during his school life at Christ's Hospital, where his 
philosophic bent was set by his reading of the Neo-Platonists. 
How far he read and how much he understood, we do not know, 
but enough to make "the casual passer through the cloisters 
stand still, entranced with admiration (while he weighed the 
disproportion between the speech and the garb of the young 
Mirandula), to hear thee unfold in thy deep and sweet intonations 

1 Literary Remains, p. 37. 

2 Letters, p. 16. 
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the mysteries of Iamblichus or Plotinus. " x And in his own words, 
"At a very premature age, even before my fifteenth year, I had 
bewildered myself in metaphysics and in theological controversy. 
Nothing else pleased me. History and particular facts lost all 
interest in my mind. . . . Poetry itself, yea, novels and romances, 
became insipid to me." 2 In particular, he had translated by 
that time, the eight hymns of Synesius from Greek into English 
anacreontics. 3 

Of this metaphysical disease he was cured for the time through 
the poetry of William Lisle Bowles and his own love for Mary 
Evans. But though he speaks of it as a cure, it was rather a 
change of form assumed by the malady, for the same Platonic 
spirit is manifest throughout and contributed to his later thought. 
It is impossible to separate his philosophy from his poetry or 
specify the one as determining the other — they were born to- 
gether. 

A matron now, of sober mien, 

Yet radiant still and with no earthly sheen, 

Whom as a fairy child my childhood woo'd 

Even in my dawn of youth — Philosophy; 

Tho' then, unconscious of herself, pardie, 

She bore no other name than Poesy. 4 

And the spirit of both and of his whole view of life is given in 
this adaptation of Plato's figure of the cave, 

All that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolic, one mighty alphabet 
To infant minds; and we in this low world 
Placed with our backs to bright reality, 
That we might learn with young untroubled ken 
The substance from the shadow. 6 

At the same time, however, that he was giving this ideal 
interpretation to nature and finding satisfaction in the visions 
of the mystics, his quick intellect was finding equal pleasure in 
the sceptical criticism of Voltaire and perhaps of Helvetius, 
though his acquaintance with the latter may have belonged to a 

1 Lamb, Christ's Hospital five and thirty years ago. 

2 Biog. Lit., I, p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 170. 

4 Garden of Boccaccio. 
6 Destiny of Nations. 
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later period. His scepticism seems not to have been much more 
than the pride of a precocious boy in the independence and 
keenness of his intellect. "I had too much vanity to be alto- 
gether a Christian, too much tenderness of nature to be utterly 
an infidel. Fond of the dazzle of wit, fond of subtlety of argu- 
ment, I could not read without some degree of pleasure the 
levities of Voltaire or the reasonings of Helvetius." 1 But his 
own passional nature was such that he could never seriously rest 
in a negative position and his infidelity never went further than 
his head. It is questionable whether there was any time in his 
life when he could not be called a Christian, and, if we allow his 
own flexible usage of the term, even an evangelical Christian. 

On his removal to Cambridge, this negative movement in his 
life reached its furthest limit. It there took the form of the 
associationalism of Hartley and the Unitarianism of Priestley, 
perhaps even of the materialism of the latter. Just what his 
philosophical position was during his university years and for 
several years after, we have no means of knowing. He tells us 
that he was an enthusiastic admirer of Hartley during this 
period, naming his oldest child after him in 1796, and in 1794 he 
writes to Southey, "I am a complete necessitarian, and under- 
stand the subject almost as well as Hartley himself, but I go 
farther than Hartley, and believe the corporeality of thought, 
namely, that it is motion." 2 Yet in 1796, he writes in denying 
the preexistence of a soul separable and playing on the body, 
"not that I am a materialist, but because I am a Berkleyan." 3 
Again, he distinguishes his religious Unitarianism from his 
philosophical Trinitarianism, asserting that "I was at that time 
(1795) and long after, though a Trinitarian (i. e., ad normam 
Platonis) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion" 4 
in the sense of denying the divinity of Jesus and the orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement. The most probable interpretation 
of the situation is that in Hartley's doctrine Coleridge found a 
philosophy which gave more rational satisfaction to his doubts 

1 Letters, p. 69. To his brother, 1794. 
* Letters, p. 113. 
3 Ibid., p. 195. 
l Biog. Lit., p. 114. 
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than did traditional theology. In particular, it was the Uni- 
tarian denial of the incarnation and vicarious atonement that 
appealed to his moral sense, for at that time he could see no 
rational meaning in the merely historic elements of the Christian 
creed. It was Hartley the Unitarian, rather than Hartley the 
Associationalist, who obtained his allegiance, his acceptance of 
the latter doctrine being probably only for a short time in the 
first flush of his enthusiasm. Indeed, it may well be that it 
never possessed his whole mind, but that for these few years it 
was held by him. tentatively along with his temperamental 
Platonism, he himself insisting that it was this fundamental 
difference in his metaphysical notions from those of the Uni- 
tarians that led to his final re-conversion to orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 1 Whether this retrospective view of his opinions at 
that time is to be accepted in the face of the assertions contained 
in his letters, is a question, but it may well be that these latter 
were only the expressions of the changing moods of the moment, 
though the doctrine of necessity certainly was held and taught 
for years. It is then, perhaps, safe to conclude that Coleridge's 
enthusiasm for Hartley's Essay on Man did not imply the rejec- 
tion of Platonism, but the acceptance primarily of the Hartleyan 
rationalizing and critical theology, including the doctrine of 
necessity. It was as a practical system of Christian theology 
that he accepted it, rather than as a system of metaphysics; 
though it is impossible to deny that he may have held it tenta- 
tively as psychology and theory of knowledge for a while. So, 
in the 17th century, the Cambridge Platonists had felt that an 
atomistic natural philosophy was not merely consistent with, 
but even a support for a Platonic metaphysics. 

Just what the steps were by which Coleridge passed beyond 
the influence of Hartley, we cannot be quite sure. We know 
that even as early as 1796 he felt the mechanical philosophy to be 
inadequate as a complete account of experience. 2 In the Bio- 
graphia Literaria* he speaks of a period of doubt and investigation 
of the foundations of religion and morals about the year 1797, 

1 Biog. Lit., p. 137. 
1 Ibid., I, p. xxx, note. 
3 Ibid., I, p. 132. 
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as the outcome of which he came to realize "that religion, as 
both the corner-stone and the key-stone of morality, must have 
a moral origin ; so far at least, that the evidence of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly inde- 
pendent of the will. It were therefore to be expected, that its 
fundamental truth would be such as might be denied; though 
only by the fool, and even by the fool from the madness of the 
heart alone." 1 It dawned on him even before he had met the 
Critique of Pure Reason that, "If the mere intellect could make 
no certain discovery of a holy and intelligent first cause, it might 
yet supply a demonstration, that no legitimate argument could 
be drawn from the intellect against its truth." 2 Thus while not 
yet able to dismiss the mechanical philosophy based on the 
abstract understanding he was able to set a limit to its expla- 
nations and reserve a sphere in which its principles were not valid. 
The underlying influence to which this gradual casting off of 
the mechanical philosophy was due was undoubtedly that of the 
mystics. As he puts it, "the writings of these mystics acted in 
no slight degree to prevent my mind from being imprisoned 
within the outline of any single dogmatic system. They con- 
tributed to keep alive the heart in the head; gave me an indistinct, 
yet stirring and working presentiment, that all the products of 
the mere reflective faculty partook of Death." 3 In this passage 
he pays a specially glowing tribute to Boehme, and elsewhere in 
the Biographia Literaria he acknowledges his debt to the "Teu- 
tonic theosophist," the similarity of whose ideas to those of 
himself and Schelling he freely admits. But to Lady Beaumont 
he writes in 1810, "For myself, I never brought away from his 
works anything I did not bring to them." 4 Both statements 
may well be true, for Boehme's influence upon him consisted 
essentially, as he says, in keeping alive his heart in his head, and 
confirming him in his spiritual faith until he was able to work out 
a system relatively expressive of it. It was the Neo-Platonic 
element in Boehme that appealed to him and made his mysticism 

1 Ibid., p. 135. 

2 Ibid., p. 134. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 98. 

* Memorials of Coleorton, January, 1810. 
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the transition stage in the development to Coleridge's later and 
more personal philosophy. Southey implies that Boehme was 
coming into the ascendant about 1804, but Shawcross places the 
study of him and his fellows during the years 1 795-1 798, a much 
better confirmed date. 1 

To this time also belongs in all probability at least the be- 
ginning of his familiarity with the great seventeenth century 
divines to whose Christian interpretation of Plato and Plotinus, 
or perhaps better, to whose Platonic interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, Coleridge undoubtedly owes the fundamentals of this 
later thought. Coleridge the theologian is only a reincarnation 
of John Smith and Henry More. This indebtedness he acknow- 
ledges again and again, so that it is amazing that any one ac- 
quainted with the writings of these men should persist in looking 
for any other source for the most persistent and distinctive of his 
doctrines. The passage in the Biographia just quoted in which 
he insists upon the place of the will in religious knowledge, 
might have been taken from John Smith or Benjamin Whichcote, 
and his distinction of the reason from the understanding was 
almost a commonplace of the school, not formulated with the 
definiteness of his later thought, but the same in essence as 
inherited from their common master Plotinus. His more thor- 
ough study of these divines belongs to his later years and finds 
expression in his Aids to Devotion, which is only a free commentary 
and criticism upon passages from their writings, but as early 
as 1802 he writes, "I have read a great deal of German: but I do 
dearly, dearly, dearly love my own countrymen of old times, and 
those of my contemporaries who write in their spirit." 2 That 
these beloved countrymen were not Bacon, Hobbes, or Locke, 
needs no proof. That their doctrine was not a pure Platonism, 
but a Plotinism, he recognizes with regret, Henry More at 
least being infected by "a corrupt, mystical, theurgical, pseudo- 
Platonism," 3 from which only a "transcendental, aesthetic, logic, 
and noetic," 4 such as was worked out by Kant could have 



. Lit., I, p. 242. 
2 Letters, p. 373, July 13, 1802. 
8 Lit. Remains, p. 114. 
4 Ibid., p. 267. 
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saved him. A suggestion which summarizes his own develop- 
ment — Platonism illuminated by Kant. This Kantian influence 
is the next in his life. 

His life in Germany, from September, 1798, to July, 1799, 
though devoted almost wholly to the study of the language and 
literature, could not but have brought him into contact with the 
philosophy of the day and carried him still further back to a 
completely idealistic position. Yet we have no explicit evidence 
of this and are forced to date his real acquaintance with Kant 
about the year 1801. In March of that year he writes to Poole, 
"If I do not greatly delude myself, I have not only completely 
extricated the notions of time and space, but have overthrown 
the doctrine of association, as taught by Hartley, and with it all 
the irreligious metaphysics of modern infidels — especially the 
doctrine of necessity." 1 This sounds very much as if he were 
already familiar with the Critique, yet Leslie Stephen tells us 
that in some letters to Josiah Wedgwood, written only a few 
weeks before, containing an elaborate comparison of Locke and 
Descartes, "He writes as though he had as yet read no German 
philosophy. I know that he began a serious study of Kant at 
Keswick; but I fancied that he had brought back some knowl- 
edge of Kant from Germany. This letter proves the contrary. 
There is certainly none of the transcendentalism of the Schelling 
kind. One point is, that he still sticks to Hartley and to the 
Association doctrine, which he afterwards denounced so fre- 
quently." 2 Apparently, as Shawcross observes, the overthrow 
of the association doctrine must have been accomplished in the 
interval between these two letters and, Leslie Stephen to the 
contrary notwithstanding, possibly by the help of some know- 
ledge of Kant. 

With this year 1801, Coleridge enters upon the study of the 
writings which were to help him to the final expression of his 
thought, so far as one may speak of anything final in connection 
with it. "Once for all, read Kant, Fichte, etc., and then you 
will trace, or if you are on the hunt, track me," 3 he wrote in 1804. 

1 Letters (edit, by E. H. Coleridge, 1895), p. 348. 

a Ibid., p. 351, note, containing extract from letter by Leslie Stephen. 

» Anima Poetce, p. 106. 
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By the time we reach 1810 and the publication of the Friend, 
the trail leads us also through Schelling, Bruno, Spinoza, and 
Jacobi. 1 In 1808, Southey gives the succession of Coleridge's 
idols as Hartley, Berkeley, Spinoza, Plato, Boehme, the latter 
being in the ascendant in 1804. This is hard to reconcile with 
what we know of his development unless we are to take it as 
part of the list which concludes with Kant and Schelling or as 
referring to personalities rather than doctrines. Kant's influence 
may date from after 1804 and probably Schelling's greatest 
attraction was considerably later, about the time of the publica- 
tion of the Biographia Literaria in 1817. He was acquainted 
with Spinoza at least as early as 1803 and his mysticism and 
doctrine of immanence had the same attraction for him that the 
earlier mystics had. It may be that the study of Bruno, whom 
he read in 1801, was the link between these latter and the Ethica, 
which in turn led on to Schelling through Kant. Certain it is 
that Spinoza was the object of his profound admiration, though 
with qualifications, as late as 1812, as is testified by that dramatic 
scene reported by Crabb Robinson, when Coleridge kissed the 
portrait of Spinoza on the title page of his works, declaring, 
"'This book is a gospel to me.' But in less than a minute he 
added: 'His philosophy is nevertheless false.'" 2 

To Jacobi he expresses no direct indebtedness, but he was 
familiar with his writings and, in the second edition of the 
Friend, 181 8, he accepts Jacobi's conception of reason as prob- 
ably identical with his own, i. e., that it is an organ of spiritual 
vision corresponding to the eye in the world of nature. 3 

To what extent Coleridge was influenced by these various 
sources can only be estimated in connection with the statement 
of his own doctrine, but there is no real ground to doubt the 
truth of his assertion already quoted, "All the elements, the 
differentials ... of my present opinions existed for me before 
I had seen a word of German metaphysics, later than Wolf or 
Leibnitz." 

When one turns from the consideration of the philosophical 

1 Life, p. 165, note. 

2 Diary, October 3, 1812. 

1 " First Landing Place," Essay V. 
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influences upon his life and looks for the underlying motives 
which led Coleridge from stage to stage of his development, one 
finds a baffling scarcity of material from which to reconstruct 
his inner life. He- was a good letter writer, but his biographers 
and editors seem to have conspired to publish only those letters 
which they deemed readable and to leave to oblivion those of 
merely philosophical or religious interest. In consequence, there 
is no spiritual portrait of the man Coleridge and it is almost im- 
possible to unify and give life to the facts we have. 

The special problem is that of the continuity between the 
early radical and the later evangelical; or, to take it from another 
angle, it is that of the relation between the philosopher and the 
religionist. In early manhood, Coleridge was a political radical 
and a rationalistic Unitarian and determinist; in later life he was 
a conservative and a Trinitarian of almost pietistic fervor. 
Intellectually, he was through and through a speculative thinker, 
preaching, in season and out, the necessity of adding to one's 
faith knowledge: religiously he was the champion of revealed 
religion and the orthodox creeds. So marked were the apparent 
contradictions of his position that both then and now he has been 
accused of at least pious accommodation to the prejudices of his 
age and a lack of intellectual honesty. 1 Whether or not his 
position was free from contradictions is at least a debatable 
question, but that he himself was sincere there can be no reason- 
able doubt. He was, at the worst, sentimental and self -deceived, 
but there is not the slightest evidence that his whole soul was 
not just as much in his orthodoxy as in his radicalism. 

In the analysis of his temper, the fundamental element to be 
recognized as the basis of all his later thought is that which he 
later labored so hard to define under the name of the imagination. 
Whether we agree with his distinctions or not, it is this tendency 
to see in sense only the symbol of spirit, to pass beyond the 
appearances of nature to its reality, to construct out of the data 
furnished by the senses a meaning intelligible only to the spirit, 
in short, it is this essentially poetic spirit that is the determining 
factor in Coleridge's life. Even though his properly poetic 

1 Cf. Benn, Hist, of Rationalism. 
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period was but of a few years duration, yet in the critic, the 
philosopher and the theologian we find reappearing and dominat- 
ing, the poet. As poet, his thought moves along the via media 
between sensationalism and intellectualism, rejecting the brute 
facts of the one and refusing to rest content with the lifeless 
abstractions of the other, insisting always on the primacy of the 
spiritual vision. In later life he refuses to admit the imagination, 
in any technical sense, as the organ of the highest truth, but it is 
none the less the dominance in him of this interpretive faculty 
that determines him in the acceptance of the intuitive reason 
as the source of our knowledge of the spiritual world. 

Endowed with this temper in childhood we can see how easily 
Neo-Platonism could make its appeal. Not that we can give 
much significance to his early fascination with the doctrine, for 
it probably served mainly as food for his imagination, rather than 
as meat for his intellect. What his early religious experience 
was, or whether he had one at all, we do not know. Probably 
his earliest real experience was the Unitarianism and radicalism 
of his college days, deepened by the sense of the injustice suffered 
by his teacher and by the deprivations involved in his own dissent 
from the authoritative doctrine. This decade of his life might 
seem unrelated to his poetic temper, in spite of the fact that it 
was the period which included all his significant poetry, were it 
not that the ground of his objections to orthodoxy were not intel- 
lectual, but moral. Metaphysically, he remained a Trinitarian, 
but he could not accept the morality implied in the doctrine of 
original sin and atonement: they seemed to him inconsistent 
with a spiritual interpretation of life. And so he was forced over 
to a system which seemed, superficially at least, more in con- 
formity with the moral reason, emphasizing as it did, in spite of 
its doctrine of necessity, the independence and rights of the 
individual. 

His return from Unitarianism, which seems to have been 
taking place about the time when he was making the acquaintance 
of Kant, was due, it seems likely, not so much to the direct 
influence of that philosopher, as to a change and deepening of 
his own experience. We have no record of any specific religious 
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experience during those years, or any years. Some have seen 
in his disappointment over the loss of Mary Evans and the sub- 
sequent heart-searching sceptical crisis a short time afterwards, 
the source of his later change of views, but these were several 
years before his faith in Unitarianism was shaken, nor was the 
love affair serious enough, nor the scepticism religious enough, 
to account for the return. As he puts it, "A more thorough 
revolution in my philosophic principles, and a deeper insight 
into my own heart, were yet wanting." 1 The more thorough 
revolution in his philosophic principles was due to the help of 
Kant, but it was a condition, rather than a cause, of the change. 
It consisted essentially, in all likelihood, in the distinction drawn 
between the theoretical and the practical spheres, enabling 
Coleridge to see that difficulties in the intelligibility and theoreti- 
cal formulation of a doctrine need not prevent the acceptance of 
its truth, provided it has a basis in the practical reason, or in 
spiritual experience, as Coleridge would prefer to put it. This 
at once made possible the acceptance of the difficult doctrines 
of Christianity, provided only that their reality be given in 
experience. And here comes in his "deeper insight" into his 
own heart, an insight gained, there can be small doubt, through 
the bitter experiences of his own weakness and misery, for it was 
during these same years of his studies in German philosophy that 
he reached the lowest depths of his slavery to opium. It was 
this realization of his own sin, yet helplessness, that made im- 
possible for him the optimistic moralism of Unitarianism and 
forced him back upon the evangelical doctrines of sin and atone- 
ment. 2 These experiences he could not explain, but they were 
for him vital facts, whose ultimateness was only confirmed by 
the inability of the understanding to comprehend them. The 
orthodox formulation of them remained unacceptable to him 
but, as he puts it, he was able to "vault over the unhappy idol " 3 
and take his stand on the fact it had displaced. In his later years 
he seems to have worked out a more explicit philosophy of these 

1 Biog. Lit., I, p. 137. 

2 The Friend, III, 312; Hort., p. 338. 
s Lit. Remains, p. 195. 
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facts, but even as late as the Aids to Reflection they remain essen- 
tially mysteries, given, but not explicable even in symbols. 

Of the reality of this evangelical religious experience and its 
influence upon his thought it is impossible to doubt, pervading 
as it does not only his published theological works, but also his 
correspondence. And yet as one reads and compares with the 
facts of his life, one is tempted at times to question, not the 
sincerity, but the truth of the experience. Is there not an ele- 
ment of the sentimental in his confessions? Are we not reminded 
of Rousseau and the tendency to offer the feelings for the deed? 
This, perhaps, is inherent in all evangelical religion, but it becomes 
more prominent the greater are the possible deeds for which we 
are asked to accept the feelings. In Coleridge's case, his religion 
was deep enough to enable him to sympathize with the established 
religion and to form a basis for an honestly held philosophy, but 
not deep enough to regenerate his will and build up his character. 
He remained to the end a disorganized genius, enthusiastic for 
virtue but at the mercy of his impulses and feelings: enjoying 
his Christian experience, but incapable of turning it into action. 
And not merely is there this lack of self-control, but also a, 
perhaps unconscious, sense of justification through confession, 
a making a merit of self-abasement. His biographers have 
rightly noted that he never laid claim to exemption from criticism 
on the score of his genius, but they seem not to have felt this 
subtler soothing of his conscience through the waiving of any 
such claim. 

But in addition to this emotional satisfaction, his Christianity 
also gave him just the intellectual and imaginative satisfaction 
his mind needed. With true insight he writes even as early as 
1798: "But though all my doubts are done away, though Chris- 
tianity is my passion, it is too much my intellectual passion, and 
therefore will do me but little good in the hour of temptation and 
calamity." 1 And a growing intellectual passion it remained 
throughout life, in spite of the deeper emotional tone induced by 
his later experience. To interpret Christian doctrine in the 
light of that experience became his life work, in which his poetic, 

1 Letters, p. 247. 
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imaginative power found free scope. Literal facts had small 
interest for him in comparison with their symbolic meaning, and 
the Bible, nature and history became but so much material for 
the constructive power of his imagination. He seemed to revel 
in this emotionally satisfying process of interpretation and no 
facts came to seem incapable of yielding some spiritual meaning. 
Not that he meant to ignore facts, but a mind that could find in 
Isaiah the revelation of the philosophy of the French Revolution 
and could "challenge all the critical benches of infidelity to point 
out any one important truth, any one efficient, practical direction 
or warning, which did not preexist, and for the most part in a 
sounder, more intelligible, and more comprehensive form, in 
the Bible," 1 must have had the interpretative faculty developed 
at the expense of the receptive. The only facts for which he had 
an interested and critical sense were those of the inner life and 
in this field his analysis is illuminating. Religion as personal 
experience was the foundation of all his thinking and supplied 
him with the key to his metaphysics, but in the application of 
that key his imagination often runs wild until we are apt to feel 
as we follow him that the religious structure he has reared, or 
rather, sketched, has for him the personal value of imaginative 
play rather than the objective value of a religious interpretation 
of the world. As not rooted in the will, his attitude tends to be 
esthetic rather than religious, and his later work to be, even more 
than in the case of most speculative philosophers, that of a meta- 
physical poet rather than that of a critical theologian. Both in 
temper and training, therefore, he belongs, not to the German 
transcendental schools of his day, but to the traditional English 

Platonism of the seventeenth century. 
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